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battle. When the King demanded an end of battle, and abject
and unthinking surrender, poor Adlerbeth came forward to
risk all that he had gained by his fifteen years of royalism. He
made his clumsy way through the packed benches of smoul-
dering Peers. He stumbled to the King's feet and knelt there
in respectful protest. He poured out his heart in gratitude for
Gustav's favours, in petition for a halt in Gustav's unswerving
progress over the ruins of the Order to which he himself had
climbed. "We are all as moved as I,5J he said, "all burning
with the same ardours and anxieties. How can we give our
voices now, without debat-e and reflection, on a matter that
affects a Kingdom, that will affect the fate of millions yet
unborn?"

He had his way. Gustav departed, touched by the strange
appeal of the ordinary man; for no poetry could change the
essential ordinariness, the stout honesty of Adlerbeth's soul.
The Peers retired to their own House. The talking began
again. It was about everything except the war and Sweden's
danger: its mere lengthiness was a denial of emergency or of
the need for speed; its echoes began to wake new stirrings in
the coffee-houses and drawing-rooms of Stockholm. They
penetrated the walls of Fredrikshof, they reached the elegant
room where Pechlin sat in comfort, counting whether this was
the twentieth or the twenty-first time he had been in durance
for conspiracy. The old sinner smiled, asking the empty roof
why Gustav was so soft-hearted as to listen to an Adlerbeth;
but he wore a puzzled frown when he began to speculate how
it was that Gustav, soft heart and all, had been so long
successful.

Gustav had been successful by talents unknown to the
Pechlins: the time was come to make use of them again. The
Riksdag had been dragged out over two months and more.
It was April:, soon the ice would be breaking up, the ships of
war could sail in from Russia. The Peers would not vote
Gustav a subsidy to pay for fleets to meet them, for troops
and guns and food. Early one spring morning, before the
Marshal had finished breakfast or a full-dress debate begun,
they were starting on one of their wearisome wrangles, when
they were disturbed by cheering in the square outside. In a.